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PREFACE 


The frequent mention of the nurse in connection with the 
child and the family and the numerous descriptions of her in 
Greek art have suggested the investigation of Greek classical 
literature and the inscriptions with the purpose of ascertaining 
and presenting the position and characteristics of the nurse as 
a contribution to the private life of the Greeks. The subject 
here dealt with is viewed solely from the social standpoint, though 
the writer recognizes its value from the literary and psychological 
sides. 

The scope of this study practically includes the whole range 
of Greek literature from Homer to Plutarch. A correct notion 
of the part played in Greek life by this character could not have 
been obtained from a narrower field. Certain phases of the nurse’s 
life are discussed by Becker in his ‘‘Charikles’’ (Excursus to Scene 
I), and references to different aspects of the subject are found in 
Hermann’s “Lehrbuch” (8rd. ed., pt. IV). Friedlander’s ‘‘Sitten- 
geschichte Roms” (5th. ed., I, p. 468ff.) was of special value in 
throwing light on some of the pvOoi of Chapter IV. Wherever 
the works of other modern authors dealing with Greek domestic 
life have been used, due credit will be given them. 

SisTER Mary Rosaria. 
Feast of St. Joseph, 
March 19, 1917. 
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CHAPTER I 
TERMS USED FOR NURSE 


Of the various terms employed in the literature to designate 
the nurse we shall speak only of four: tpodés, TYOAvn, pata, and 
tit0y. The first three are found in Homer! and the Hymns? 
with no apparent difference of meaning. tit0y is of later origin 
and is used of a wet-nurse by Plato,? Demosthenes,‘ Aristotle,® 
Antiphanes,* Plutarch,” Soranus The ancient lexicographers 
generally bear out this meaning of the word. While Herodianus 
(I, 456, 1. 2, Lentz), Hesychius and Photius give Tpodds as a 
synonym for tity, Suidas defines it more at length: rirOa., 
ovTw KahodyTat al Tots TYTMiols Kal TO yddaKrL TpépoveraL TA 
matdia, Eustathius® calls wet-nurses titOa1, and those who 
have the care of children after weaning TiOnvoi and tpodoi: 
titOa....ai tovs tirovs mapéyovom ... TIAnvoi dé, eri Se 
Kal Tpodoi... ai Tov aANov haci, TOvov pera TOV ATOyahaK- 
TLOpMOoV ava exdpuevat- Pollux defines TirOau as ai Onddlovoat 
(II, 163) and again (III, 50) he says: tv 5€ Onddlovoay Ev- 
modus titOnv Onddorpiay avopace. Between TiOyvyn and 
tity he makes this distinction: 7 5€ tpodds THs Kdpys, TLOAVY: 
Kal 9 yada wapéxovea titOn (III, 41). However, a writer of 
the second century a. p. plainly referring to a wet-nurse, uses 
Tun, 

kovpos tm’ ex patoto TiOnyns 
xeideowy ad? epver Aapdy yAdyos.'° 


The Etymologicum Magnum refers TuOjvy to TurOdv: TLOHvas, 
Tpodovs mapa 76 TirOdy. According to Brugmann" tirOn, t- 


1 Od. ii, 361; xix, 15, 21, 489; ii, 349, 372; xvii, 499; II. vi, 389; xxii, 503. 
2 Hom. Hymn to Aphrod., 114; Dem., 103, 147, 227, 291. 


‘a 373C. 4 rao 55, 56, 72. 

Ay Vi) 12. 6 Athen., vi, 9. 

7 Ale., 1, Lyc., 16. 8 Gynaecia, i, 87, 88. 

®Com. on Il, vi, p. 513. 10 Oppian, Halieutica. I, 404-5. 


s Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, Strassburg, 1889, 
ii, 8. 92. 
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Oxnvn, Tiros are formed by reduplication beside 67Ay, ‘mother’s 
breast.’’ 

As to the word tpodds, Herodianus (I, 225, 1. 11, Lentz) 
refers it to tpépw. Hesychius'? contrasts it with @péupa, 
“nursling.”’ Pollux (1. ¢.) seems to distinguish tpogdds and 
pata and to take the latter as meaning more strictly, “Ea quae 
lactat,’’ as Stephanus remarks in his Thesaurus. 

Various meanings were attached to the word pata. Besides 
its use as ‘‘mid-wife,” it was employed as a form of address in 
speaking to nurses: 


ei & dye dn pot, pata pidrn.” 
pata, Gedy pev Sapa Kal axvipevor mep avdyKy.\* 


pata, maw pov kpvov Kepaddv.!® 


The signification was even extended to embrace the true mother, 
as attested by Euripides, Alcestis 393, where the child says of its 
mother: pata 5) Kdrw BéBaxev. 

To distinguish accurately and sharply between the different 
words for nurse is not our present purpose. Doubtless the dif- 
ferences between them were not broad and clear even to the Greeks 
themselves. tTpodds seems to be employed as the generic term, 
while tit@y is generally used for “wet-nurse” and Tpodds and Tu- 
Oxyv7y for “nursery-maid.” 


12 Lexicon, s. v. toogol. 
13 Od., xxiii, 171. Cf. xxiii, 35, 81, 11; xix, 482, 500, etc. 
14 Homeric Hymn Dem., 147. 15 Euripides, Hipp., 248. 


CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL STATUS OF THE NURSE 


From Homer to Herodotus 


The Homeric poems deal wholly with the life of the upper 
classes. Hence we do not get from them a complete picture of 
how all classes lived. Even for the aristocrat therein described, 
the habits of life were simple. Mothers nursed their own child- 
ren: thus Hecuba speaks to her son, Hector: 


"Fr , y 3 , 10 > 18 ‘ > r€: 
KTOP, TEKVOV E“oVv, TADE T aldEo Kal jz EAENTOY 
16 


avrny, et more Tor Aabixndea pafdy eméoyov. 
Still, there is one instance which points to a different practice. 
Odysseus in addressing his old nurse Eurycleia says: 


pata, tin p eOchéis ddEoar; od Sé pw erpees adr 


a a -~ 17 
TO O@ Eri pala. 


The expression €7i pal@ here employed is used in another 
place of the relation between mother and child: 


mas dé of qv emi pale 


nmtos, Os mov vov ye per avdpav ier apiope@ ® 
viyvos, ye per’ dvdp prbud 


16 T]., xxii, 82. Cf. also xvi, 203 and Od., xi, 448. 

17 Od., xix, 482. 

18 Tbid., xi, 448. 

Notr. — Seymour (Life in the Homeric Age, N. Y., 1914, p. 139), objects 
to this on the ground that “nothing indicates that she (Eurycleia) ever bore 
a child and could have served as a wet-nurse.” The words edyf 3° od aor’ 
Buixzo (Od. I, 433) merely show that Eurycleia was not the concubine 
of Laertes, and not that she was childless. Dolius, the slave, had a wife 
and family in the household of Laertes (Od. xxiv, 389). Moreover, if the 
apportioning of awards mentioned in Od., xxi, 214 (@€opas dupotégos 
GAdyous were a matter of custom, would not the faithful Eurycleia have 
served as a very special prize? Cf. Buchholz, Die Hom. Realien, Leipzig, 
1881, vol. II, Pt. 2, p. 24. 
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However this may be, nurses were employed as the attendants 
of the children whom they amused and brought up as long as 
they remained in the house of the parents. 
Whatever function she performed, the Homeric nurse was a 
slave, either a captive: 
Thy mor ’Ameipnbev vées iyayov dpdieAcooa,’® 


or purchased as an ordinary slave: 


, , a 
Thv wore Aaéptns mpiato KTedTecow €otct, 
20 


mpwbnSnv ér éodoav, éevxocaBaa & edexer. 
The Phrygian nurse of Hector’s son may be taken as a model 
of the Greek nurse of an infant. Nothing is said as to her social 
standing, but we infer from her occupation?! that she was a 
slave. 
The Phoenician woman, nurse to Eumaeus, gives us an instance 
of the nurse of an older child. She had been captured and sold 
as a slave to a master, whose hard bonds she feared: 


adda pw? avnprakay Tdduor Anioropes avdpes 
dpyd0ev épxovernv, mépacav Se te Sedp’ ayaydrres 


rove avdpos mpds Sapa’: 6 8 aEvov dvov ake. 


py tis moti S@pa yepovte 
Oey e€eisn, 6 & oicdpevos xaradjon 


Seopa ev dyyadéo, tpiv & emuppdocer ddreOpor.” 


In striking contrast to this unfaithful slave is Eurycleia, the 
nurse of the grown son, whose rank is higher than that of the 
ordinary slave, for she had general supervision over the fifty female 
slaves of the household and assisted the mistress in teaching them: 

TevTnKoVTa ToL Elow Evi peydpoior yuvaikes 
dual, ras pev 7 Epya Siddgapev Epydfec Oar, 


eipid te Eaivew Kai Sovooivny avéxeo Oa.” 


It is she, too, who fills the important office of rauin.%* Indeed, 


19 Od., vii, 9. 2» Tbid., i, 430. Cf. also xv, 428. 
21 T1., 389. 22 Od., xv, 427-444. 
23 Tbid., xxii, 421. 24 Tbid., li, 345. 
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she is treated as a member of the family, is the friend and con- 
fidante of the mistress who shows her great deference.?® 

The nurse of the grown daughter is seen in Eurymedusa who 
had been a captive, the prize of King Alcinous.® 

Penelope’s nurse, Eurynome, has much the same office as Eury- 
cleia.2”7_ Like her, she is a trusted slave devoted to her mistress. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, the duties which the god- 
dess takes upon herself when she assumes the form of a nurse are 
identical with those performed by Eurycleia in the Odyssey: 


kal kev traida veoydv év ayxoivnow exovca 

Kaha tiOnvoiuny, kat Sopara typnoars, 

kai ke A€xos oTopécais pvx@ Oaddpov edmnktov 
Xos oropéoayu px Oardp n 


deamdcuvor, kai x épya Siacknoaipe yvvaicas.”® 


Still, she is not the slave of the people for whom she works, and 

is promised such compensation (Opemrypia) for her services as 

would make her an object of envy to the women of the household.” 
Aphrodite learned Anchises’ language from her Trojan nurse: 


ydécoav & ipuerépny kai jperépny cada oida* 


Tp@as yap peydp@ pe tpodds rpédev, 7 dé Svarpd 


opixpyy maid ariradde Pidrns mapa pytpos édovaa.” 


The nurse is probably a slave, for wherever slave-trading was 
known it must have been usual to employ a foreign nurse. 

The historians naturally have but little occasion to speak of 
domestic life. Herodotus, however, introduces into his narrative 
not only political history, but also matters of purely social interest. 
Hence we are not surprised to find a nurse in his sixth book.*! 
This nurse is presumably a slave, for she receives the commands 
of the parents to show the child to no one. 


In Tragedy. 


The nurses of Tragedy are old women who have spent years in 
the service of their masters (TaXavov oikwy Krjwa).*? Even after 


25 Tbid., xxiii, 24. 26 Od., vii, 10. 
27 Tbid., xx, 1-4. 28 Hom., Hymn to Dem., 141ff. 
29 Hom., 166ff. 30 Hom., Hymn to Aphrod., 113ff. 


31 Herodotus, vi, 61. 32 Euripides, Medea, 49. 
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the child they had nursed had grown up, they were still retained 
in the household.** There can be no doubt that like the nurses 
of Homer they were slaves.*4 Medea’s nurse is addressed as 
Ktnwa Seoroivyns®® and when speaking to the mamWdaywyés, 
she calls herself ovvdovdos.2° Then, too, the fall of the mistress 
involved that of the nurse, a calamity hinted at in Hyppolytus: 
ov O70 Exodad y’, év dé got Aedetouar ;*” 
and in Medea: 
xpnorotar SovrAos Evasbopa ra Searoray 


a , \ a > , 38 
KAK@S$ TLTVOVTA, Kal pevav avOanrera. 


Hecuba, bewailing her fate, foresees that she who had once been 
Queen of Troy will be forced to become the nurse of children.* 


In Athens 


But it was not only captives and slaves who nursed children. 
In the fourth century we find at Athens free women performing 
the office of nurse. Euxitelos in pleading against Eubolides 
answers the reproach they attach to his mother of having been a 
nurse. He says that his father had gone to the war, leaving his 
mother with two small children to support. Hence she was 
obliged to take Cleinias to nurse: adr? S’od o év amopiats, 
HvaykaoOn Tov KXeviav tov Tod Kdedixou tirbevoa.” He 
admits that it is a mean employment, but affirms that he can give 
the names of free-born women, who, like his mother, were com- 
pelled by stress of poverty to become nurses: Kal yap vov aoras 
yuvaikas modhas evpyoere titOevovcas.! 

In another Oration of Demosthenes, In Evergum, there is an 
instance of an old and poor nurse living with the man she had 
nursed as a child. The father of this person, in recompense for 
her care, had given her her freedom: kat per avrns titOy Tus 
€wol yevouern mperButépa, avOpwmos evvous Kal muoTH, Kat 


88 Aeschylus, Cho., 750; Eur., Hipp., 698. 


84 Bur., Hipp., 649.; ; And., 812. 35 [bid., Med., 49. 

vik 4 bid., Med., 65: un, zoos yevslov, xodvute obydovioy, ot Bey. 
a Hipp. 324. 38 Med., 54. 

39 Troades, 195ff. 40 Dem., lvii, 42. 


41 [bid., lvii, 35. 
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adepevn édevPepa id Tov TaTpds Tod euov.*? She married 
and on the death of her husband returned to her nursling, who re- 
ceived her all the more willingly inasmuch as he was about to 
leave home and was pleased to have such a sure companion for 
his wife. When Euvergus and his accomplices break into the 
house, they find the old woman seated at table with the mistress 
and children. The nurse, trying to conceal a vase in her dress, 
is seen by the robbers who fall upon her and beat her until she 
gives it up. Some days afterwards she dies from injuries received, 
but not before having been cared for by a doctor summoned es- 
pecially for her. 

No instance is given by Plato or Aristotle of the manumission 
of a nurse. The former, on the contrary, speaks of the SovAea 
HOn Tpodav.* 

The nurse of New Comedy is usually a slave; still she some- 
times receives her freedom, as in the case of Moschio’s nurse in 
the Samia of Menander: 

tov d€ Mocyxiwvos hv 

titOn tis adn mpeaBurépa, yeyovrt enh 

Oepdraw’, éhevOépa Se viv.** 
“Though emancipated, she yet remained in the service of her for- 
mer master,” her status being similar to that of the metic.4* We 
also have inscriptional evidence that women belonging to the 
metic class were employed as nurses who being free-born must 
have received wages: “Amo\odapov icorédou Ouydtnp Mé 
hirra titOn.*° 


Foreign Nurses 


Though the Athenians had a natural repugnance to the severity 
of the Spartan discipline, still the aversion was not so intense 
but that some of the Lacedemonian customs found ready accept- 
ance in Athens. Aristophanes, Birds, 1281,47 makes it clear that 
the Athenians were “Spartan-mad.” For this reason, no doubt, 


@ Thid., xlvii, 35ff. 

43 Plato, Laws, 790A. 44 Samia, 21ff. 

e Capps, Four Plays of Menander, Boston, 1910, pp. 15, 239. 
46°C. 1.A.,, ii, 2729. 

a7 dlanwvoudyouy dnaytes dvybownot téte. 
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Spartan women whose robust health was famed throughout 
Greece,“ were sought to inaugurate that regimen peculiar to the 
Spartan nurse. Hence Plutarch: Aud kat trav eEwbev evior 
tots Téexvois Aakwvikas éwvodvto TitOas, and he also records 
that Amycla, the nurse of Alcibiades was a Spartan: "AKuBuddov 
dé Kal tirOnv, yévos Adkawav, ’ApdKdrav ovoua. The 
virtue of these Spartan women and the esteem in which they were 
generally held are attested to by a monument erected by Diogeitus 
to the nurse of his children. On it we find the following inscrip- 
tion: 
*EvOdde yn xaréxep titOnv madiov Aroyeirou ék 
TleXomovynaov thy dé Sixavorarny. 
Madixa KvOnpia.™ 


But it was not only from Sparta that the Athenians obtained 
nurses for their children. We have an inscription from the mon- 
ument of the Corinthian nurse ®avuov.5? And there is an epi- 
gram of Callimachus on a Phrygian nurse whose master cared for 
her during her life-time, and when she was dead set up her statue, 
that posterity might see how the old woman received in full the 
thanks for her nurture.®* Thrace, too, furnished its share of 
types of nurses: 


kal pw & Gexapida Opacca tpodos a paxapiris 
> , , 4 ‘ , 
ayxiOupos vaiowa, karevEaro kal Aurdvece 


rav roprav OacacOa.™* 


Such was the honor in which they were held that one Cleita was 
considered worthy of a monument, as we learn from an epigram 
of Theocritus: 


6 pixxos 760° erevée r& Opaiooa, 


Mndevos 7d pvap’ eri ra 686 Knréypawe KXeiras. 


The fact that the Greeks employed foreign nurses may also be 
inferred from the essay, De Liberis Educandis, attributed to 


48 Aristoph., Lys. 80-1. Cf. also Xen., ‘wit Lac., I, 4. 


49 Lyc., 16. 
51 ome Aw dh, SLLl. 20. I, ‘x ii, 3097. 
53 Epigram liv. 54 Theocritus, Tbid., ii, 70. 


56 Theocritus, Epirgam xx. 
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Plutarch, in which the author loudly inveighs against the practice 
of entrusting children to any nurse whatsoever. He insists on 
her being selected with the utmost care, laying down as a fun- 
damental qualification that she be of the Greek race: dAAa Tas 
ye Tit0as Kai Tas Tpodovs, od Tas TvXOVGAS, GAN ws Eve pa- 
Muara orovdaias, Soxiwacréov éoti. TpeTov pev Tois HOcow 
‘“EAAnvioas.*® According to the same author these women 
received wages for theit work: at tirOar dé kal ai tpodot 
THY evvoray vroBohmaiay Kal Tapéyypamrov éxovow, are 
pabov dirovca.*? 

Such was the social status of this Greek nurse, a picture nec- 
essarily composite since the details are drawn from so many 
sources; but from what has been said, it may be concluded that 
the nurse, though usually a slave, was sometimes manumitted, 
that a preference was frequently shown at Athens for the foreign- 
bred nurse and that on occasion free women resorted to nursing 
as a means of gaining a livelihood. 


56 Pseudo-Plutarch, De Liberis Educandis, § 5. 
57 Tbid. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NURSE AND THE FAMILY 


The helpless condition of infancy has always called for special 
offices to tide the child over the first years of life. These offices 
are performed either by mother or nurse. Among the Greeks, 
the nurse was a familiar figure in the household; and although 
our knowledge of Greek domestic life must necessarily be limited 
from the fact that the women’s apartments are so persistently 
closed against us, nevertheless from side-lights furnished by our 
threefold source of information — the literature, the art and the 
inscriptions — we cannot help being impressed by the important 
place which the nurse held in the family. 

Let us now turn to a more exact consideration of the various 
duties of the nurse in relation to the children, to the grown daugh- 
ter, the grown son and lastly to the household. In this way 
we shall be led to a clearer conception of the general character- 
istics which marked the nurse’s dealings with her charge. 


DUTIES TO THE CHILD 
Bathing 


Among the principal duties incumbent on the nurse of an in- 
fant was the giving of the bath. That it was given immediately 
after birth, we infer from Lycophron’s Alexandra, 309, where 
a child dies mptv €k Noxelas yuia xuTl@oat Spdc@, and also 
from Plautus, Amphitryo, 1103: “‘Postquam peperit pueros lavere 
iussit nos.” The heroine nymphs of Libya, acting as nurses, 
bathed Athena when she leaped in gleaming armor from the 
head of Zeus. Some nurses preferred pure water; others, 
like the Spartans, bathed the child in wine as a test of its strength, 


58 Apollonius Rhodius, iv, 1309-10. 

5 Callimachus, Jove, 15. Cf. also Soranus, I, xxviii, 81. For the practice 
of ee eal the child, see Newman, ‘‘Politics of Aristotle,’’ Oxford, 1902, vol. 3, 
p. ; 
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they being of the opinion that the weakly ones would faint, but 
the more vigorous would acquire firmness and hardness after a 
bath of this kind.“ On a vase portraying the life of Achilles one 
of the scenes shows the nurse giving the infant son of Thetis his 
first bath.*t The vessel in which this bath is given is mentioned 
by Pindar: 


érei vw kabapod A€EByntos eEere KAwOa.™ 


Swaddling Clothes 


Attic nurses wrapped the infant in swaddling clothes (omdp- 
yava.).* As far as we can gather from the grave-reliefs these seem 
to have been long narrow strips of cloth bound like bandages 
around the child’s body, which they completely covered from 
head to foot, leaving nothing but the face uncovered.*4 White, 
purple,®** and saffron®’ are mentioned as colors of these bands. 
The practice of swaddling children is alluded to by Hesiod,® and 
frequent reference is made to it by the Tragedians.® The Theban 
children given over to the state were swaddled.” The nurse 
in the Amphitryo complained that Hercules was so large she 
could not swathe him.”! How long the children were kept thus 
bound we do not know; but we can hardly suppose that it was 
until they had reached the age of two years, as Plato advises.” 
The Spartan nurses dispensed with these bands, allowing the 
children to grow up unrestrained in limb and form.” Exposed 
children were sometimes recognized by the swaddling clothes.” 


60 Plutarch, Lyc., 26. 
61 Baumeister, Denkmiler. Leipzig, 1885, vol. I, p. 4. 


® Olymp. I, 4 

63 oro ss to Mer., 151, 237, 306; Apollod., III., 10. 2; Plaut. Truc. 13, 
m §2. 

64 naa Die Attischen Grabreliefs. Berlin 1893-, 405, 302, 276, Taf. 


lxiv, ete. 
65 Hom. H. to Apollo, 121, 122. 
86 Pind., Pyth., IV., 203: oxapydyvoss éy by ia 


87 Thid., "Nem., es 58. 6 Theog., 485. 
69 Cf. Aeschy., Coeph.., 529, 544; Eur., lon, 39, "1351, 1598. 
70 Aelian, Var. Hist., IL, a ee Amphit., 1104. 


2 Laws, 789E. In the third century A. , the child was swaddled from 
forty to sixty days. Cf. Soranus, Sreneris: ed. Rose, for this and 
other details of later usage. 

78 Plut., Op. Cit. ™ Eurip., Ion, 1420ff. 
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Food 


The child was suckled either by mother’ or nurse.”* Naturally 
the practice of employing wet-nurses prevailed chiefly among 
well-to-do mothers.77. The author of the De Liberis Educandis 
counsels mothers to nurse their own children, and dilates on the 
advantages accruing therefrom; nevertheless he permits the 
employment of wet-nurses wherever the mothers cannot perform 
the duty themselves.” Antiphanes considered the Scythians 
the wisest of men because they fed their children on mare’s and 
cow’s milk, and did not entrust them to nurses as did the Greeks.” 
In the Menaechmi of Plautus distinction is made between ‘‘mater 
quae mammam dabat” and ‘‘mater quae pepererat,’® and in 
the Adelphi of Terence the services of a nurse are secured for a 
courtesan.*! We have ample evidence from Demosthenes that 
this employment was resorted to by poor women as a means of 
livelihood during the hard times which followed the Peloponnesian 
War.®? We read besides that nurses were allowed to nurse but 
one child at a time.** Plato refers to definite laws regarding the 
nurture of children,*+ and speaks of the time when they were fed 
with milk: €« véwv raidwr eri ev yahak Tpeddopevor.®> In the 
community of wives and children, he would have the mothers, 
from a feeling of humanity, assisted in the nurture of the children 
by wet-nurses: kat a\das ydda exovoas exmopilovres.§ Aris- 
totle associates infantile maladies with the physical condition 
of the nurse: elwfe 5€ ra waidia Ta mrEloTa OTaTpos em- 
ap Bavew Kat paddov 7a evtpadéorpa Kal yddaKt. ypo- 
peva Trelova 7 TaXvTépw Kat TitOars evodpKots,*’ and Pve Se 
mp@tov Tovs mpoorOlovs, Kai TA pev Tods avelev mpdrepor, 
Ta d€ Tovs KaTwOev.  ravta Sé Oarrov divovaww, dow ai Tit- 
Oar Oeppdrepov Eyxovor 7d yada. He objects to the use of 
a 75 oe xxii, 83; xvi, 203; Od., xi, 448; Soph., Ajax, 849: Lysis, De Caed. 

"e Od., xix, 482; Dem., lvii, 42; Callim., Dem., 90, Ep. 54; Men., Sam., 32. 


77 Kur., Hipp., 698, Cf. also Aul. Gel., 12, 5 
78 Pseudo-Plut., De. Lib. Ed., § 5. 


79 Athen., vi, 9. 2 80 Menech., 19-21. 
81 Adelphi, 979. 8 Dem., Op. Cit. 
83 Geoponieca, v. 13, 4. 84 Crito, 50D. 

85 Laws, 887D. 86 Rep., 460D. 


87 Hist. An., vii, 12. 8 Hist. An., vii, 10. 
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wine for young | children,®® and deems it unsuitable for the nurses 
- ag well: 80d rots wraiSiows of ouppepovow ol oivot, ovde Tats 
TitOas.® Dion Chrysostom speaks of its use: @omep d7rd Ti Ons 
yahanre | Kal olv@ Kal ouriors, " but: Hippocrates says: ametvoy 
€ivar Tols mauSiouruw TOV olvoy ws vdapéaTatoy Siddvat.%? 
After being weaned,®* children were fed on milk,%* and honey.® 
According to Athenaeus, young children thrive well on the juice 
- of figs..* They were also fed on morsels: “at Ta mravdia popt- 
Covor tpodoi.’’*? The practice of first chewing the food before 
giving it to the child seems to have been usual, for we have 
several allusions to it. Democrates likens the orators to nurses 
at TO pouopa KataTivovoa, T@ oidAw TA TaLdia mapanei- 
ovr," and Sextus Empiricus ‘bas a similar statement: elKdTws 
tats titOais, ai pixpdv Tod Wopiopatostots tadious S.1d00- 
oat TO OAov Katamivovo..® Nor did it escape the ridicule of 
Aristophanes who says: 


Ka@ dSomep ai rirOa ye ourifers Kaxas 
, A “~ s 7 > ’ 
pagapevos yap T@ pev ddiyor evriOns 


avros © éxeivoy tpurAdowoy Karéorakas.)° 


Athenaeus tells the absurd story of a man who had his nurse chew 
his food for him all his life: Sdyapuv TOV Mapravduvev vr TOU 
Tpudys aurea be pev pex pe yNpes €x Tov THS TiTONs oT6pa- 
TOS, Wa pr) PAT wpEVvos TovHcEeEy."! 


The Child in the Nurse’s Arms 


In the beautiful idyllic scene of Iliad, vi, 389 ff., where Hector 
bids farewell to Andromache and his darling son, it is to the fam- 


8 Pol., vii, 17. 9 De Somno., iii. ' 

1 Orat., 4, 155R. bd De Aere, Aquis, Locis., I, 542. 

3 Athen., vi, 51. 

4 Athen., xili, 85. Cf. Arist., Pol., vii, 17. 

95 Pindar, Olymp., vi, 45; Schol. Aristoph, Thesm., 506; Apoll., Rhod., iv., 
1136; Callim., Jove, 40. 

96 Athen., iii, 15. 

97 Cf. also Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 18-19. 

% Aristotle, Rhet., iii, 4. 

99 Adv. Math., ii, 42. Cf. also Theophr., Char., 20. ° 

10 Aristoph., Knights, 716. Cf. also Plut., Rom., 2. 

101 Athen., xii, 40. 
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iliar arms of the nurse that the child turns when frightened by 
the glancing helm: 


ay 8 6 mais mpds xddrrov edfavoro rOnuns 
102 


exrivOn iaxov. 
In those arms he had been carried,!°* and when tired out from his 
childish play there he had slept on a soft cushion satisfied with 
every comfort: 

avtap 66 Umvos €ho, mavoats re vnmaxevor, 

evdeok’ év A€xtporow, ev aykarideact TLOnrns, 

ebvn evt padakj, Oaréwv eumAnodpevos Knp.'* 
In the Odyssey, too, the faithful Eurycleia is spoken of as carry- 
ing Odysseus and laying him in the arms of his grandsire, that 
the latter might choose for him a name. The author of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter puts these words into the mouth of 
the goddess-nurse: 


kal kev maida veoyvoy év aykoivnow €xovea 


Kaa riOnvoiuny, 6 


The nurse in Herodotus carried the child each day to the temple 
of Helen.!” Iphigenia speaking of Orestes says that she left 


him at home a young child in the arms of his nurse: 


€Aurov aykddaot veapdy rpood.'% 


At the festival of the Amphidromia, it was the nurse who carried 
the child around the hearth; and in the Nurse-festival (r1Oyvt- 
dua) at Sparta, the nurses carried the male children to the temple 
of Artemis.‘ We know that nurses walked the floor with fretful 
children in order to soothe them. A good instance of this is given 
in Menander’s Samia, 26-30 (Capps), where an old nurse fondles 
a child to her heart’s content, kissing it and calling it soft names, 
walking around with it until it is quieted. ‘‘The homeopathic 
cure of morbid ‘enthusiasm’ by means of music was, it may be 


102 T]., vi, 467. 


we Tia. , vi, 389, 400. we nts gr pe? Py 
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incidentally observed, known to Plato. Ina passage of the Laws," 
where he is laying down the rules for the management of infants, 
his advice is that infants should be kept in perpetual motion, and 
live as if they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to com- 
pare the principle on which religious ecstasy is cured by a strain 
of impassioned music, with the method of nurses, who lull their 
babes to sleep not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet, but by rocking them in their arms... An external agita- 
tion (kivnots) is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 
But Plato recognized the principle only as it applied to music 
and to the useful art of nursing.” 

This perpetual motion used by the nurse is referred to in the 
Timaeus,'” and Aristotle thinks “it is of advantage to have all 
the movements made (of the bodies of infants) that it is possible 
to have made in the case of creatures so young.’”’4% Plato lays 
down regulations for the nurses to carry the children into the 
fields, to the temples, and on visits to their acquaintances until 
they are able to stand alone. He would have them carried until 
the end of the third year, lest their limbs should be distorted by 
standing on them too soon: Kai 67 Kal Tas Tpodovs avayKalar 
pev vouw Cnp.ovvtes Ta traLdia 7 mpos aypovs 7 mpos iepa 
} mpos oixeiovs aei my dépev, wexpimep av ixavas toracbar 
Suvara yiyvyta, Kal Tore SivevAaBovpevas, ere véewy OvTwV 
pH wy Bia erepedopevwr orpédytar Ta Koda Emumovel pe- 
povoas, ews av Tpieres amroTehec On TO yevopuevov;4 This is 
doubtless the reason why there is no mention made of a contri- 
vance to keep the children’s limbs straight like the ‘‘ serperastra’’!!® 
in use among the Romans.!!* The Greeks were careful to develop 
the body and to have it well-shapen. In the Pseudo-Plutarchian 
Essay, De Liberis Educandis, the writer thinks it necessary for 
the members of children to be shapen aright as soon as they are 
born: womep yap Ta edn TOD GdpaTos evOds amd yevérews 
mraTTEV TOV TEKYWOY avayKaldv é€o7Tt."!7 In the De Virtute, 
the author tells us that this is the work of the nurses: at rirOau 
Tais XEpol TO Tapa mAdTTovot.'8 Plato, speaking of the in- 


11 oe 789E. 112 re a 52D. 

418 Pol.,. vil, 17. 114 Laws, 789E. 

115 Varro, Ling. Lat., ix, 5. 116 Cf. also Aristotle, Pol., vii, 17. 
117 § 5. 118 Plut., De Virtute, § 2. 
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fluence of stories on the minds of children, says that we must 
persuade the nurses and the mothers to form the souls of their 
children by these stories ToAD paddov 7} TA THpaTa Tals XEp- 
oiv.8 This practice continued down to the days of Galen 
as is shown from the following: Ta K@Aa SiamAdrrovet at Tpo- 
poi Tav Bpepav womep Kypiva.'” 


Cradles 


The nurse had various contrivances in which to place the chil- 
dren after they were lulled to sleep. We read that Alemena 
cradled her children in a shield: 

xGAxevov KatcOnkev én’ domida.'”" 

The scholiast on Callimachus, Jove, 48, alluding to this passage 
of Theocritus, says that military men were accustomed to place 
their children in shields after birth that they might become 
vigorous and strong. A specimen of a Greek cradle, that of the 
infant Hermes, a little two-handled basket shaped like a shoe, 
is seen on a vase.!22. The oxddy, another kind of cradle, is 
mentioned as being instrumental in the avayvdpiots of chil- 
dren: Kat olvoy év TH Tupot dua tHS oKadys.'3 Children 
were also exposed in a oxady: évOgwevos odv Els oKadHY TA 
Bpédy.'%4 Adrasteia, the nurse of Zeus, lulled him to sleep in a 
golden winnowing-fan: 


Aixv@ evi xpvoeg.'”* 


It was considered an omen of future wealth and prosperity to 
place children in these Aikva.126 Bacchus is called \uxvirys,'27 
and is represented as carried in a Aikvov between a faun and a 
Bacchante.!2 Hermes is conceived to have been cradled in the 


119 Rep., 377C. 120 Galen, De Temperamentis, ii, 578. 

121 Theoc., Idylls, xxiv., 10. 

‘2 Panofka, T. Manners and Customs of the Greeks. London, 1849, 
Plate xi, 1. 

123 Arist., Roetics, 16. 

124 Plut., Rom., 3. Cf. also Eur., Ion, 1398. 

125 Callimachus, Jove, 48. 

126 Schol. on Cal., Jove, 48. Etym. Mag. s. v. Astxvoy, 

127 Hesychius, s. v. Auxvitne. 128 Winckelmann, Mon. Ined., Pl. 53. 
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same manner.'!?? Another kind of cradle shown on a vase looks 
like a bed on rollers,!*° and answers very well to the description 
given by Plutarch, Fragm. in Hesiod, 45: ofa tTiow evKivyta 
Kuvidva peynyavyntar mpds THy TOV TALdlwY eovyy. The 
rocking of the cradle is mentioned by Athenaeus: n Tpopos . 
ériBeu auTo ev oKddy . . . Ore S€ khaion ... THY oKAdyy exiver 
Kal KaTeKoipilev avro.13! 


Amusements Furnished by the Nurse 


It was natural for the nurse to amuse the children with the 
various kinds of toys in use in antiquity. Of these, both the lit- 
erature and the art of Greece furnish many examples. We shall 
here consider only the toys which are mentioned in direct con- 
nection with the nurse. That the nurse sometimes made toys 
for the children, we learn from Apollonius Rhodius, ui, 1381 ff., 
where the wonderful ball of Zeus Td of roinoe din Tpodds 
*ASpdorea is described. The shaking of rattles (kpérada) be- 
fore children by the nurse is spoken of by Stobaeus,!*? and Pollux 
has preserved a passage dealing with the same subject: 76 kporadov 
kal TO weloTpov, @ KataBavkahoow ai Tirba Wyuyaywyod- 
oat Ta Svovrvovvta THY Tratdiov.'*? We have a vase-paint- 
ing which portrays a nurse holding in her arms a child, while before 
its face she dandles a fruit.1%4 Plutarch’s little daughter used to 
ask her nurse to give her dolls the breast.12° We learn from 
Plautus that the nurses took the children to the theatres: 


Nutrix . 
Me spectatum tulerat per Dinka, 186 


And in the Poenulus, the nurses are bidden to refrain from bring- 


129 Hom. H. to Hermes, 254. 

190 Bliimmer, H. Leben und Sitten der Griechen, Fig. 60. 

131 Athen., xiii, 85. 

132 Stobaeus, Flor., 98, 72.. 

133 Pollux, Onomasticon, ix, 27. Cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Pt. vi, Lond., 
1908, "852, if; 2, 

134 Heydemann, Griechische ‘agua Taf. 8. 

125 Plut., Consol. ad. Ux., § 22 36 Curculio, v, 2, 45. 
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ing the children to that play.8’ In Vitruvius’ account of the 
origin of the Corinthian Capital, there is mention made of a Cor- 
inthian nurse who gathers in a basket the playthings which had 
served for the amusement of her nursling in life, in order to adorn 
the tomb with them after death.1** 


General Care Over Children 


To keep the child clean and to attend to all its wants were the 
principal occupations of the nurse. Cilissa recalls in touching 
terms the childhood of her dear nursling whose death she had 
just learned. She ran to him by night, at his least cry, antici- 
pating all his wishes and foreseeing all his needs. Careful for 
the child’s cleanliness, she washes its garments and its linen: 

dv e&€Opewa pntpdbev dSedeypevn, 

kal vuxtumdaykroy épbiav Kehevpdtov 

kal moda kal poxOnp’ avapéAnr’ eyol 
tTAdon. 70 pt Ppovody yap @omepel Botdv 
Tpépew avdykn, Tas yap ov; tpdr@ hpevds’ 
ov yap tt hovel mais ér’ dv ev omapydvas, 
ei Auds f Sivn tis, f) AvYroupia 

éxer* véa d€ vndds adrdpkns Téxver. 

TouTay moduavtis ovoa, moAda 8’, olopat, 
Wveobcioa maidds orapyaver padpvytpta- 


, 
yvahedls tpopedrs te mavrov elxéerny rédos.)? 


With less vividness Moschio’s nurse recalls the days of his infancy. 
mpanv Towovrov bvTa Mocxior’ eye, 
avrév ériOnvovpny ayaraoa, viv & érei 


, 
ma.diov éxeivov yeyovev.1*° 


Suidas suggests another duty in an anonymous passage: pe.pa- 
Kia, Tats TitOais aropvrrey .... amoméeupare, and the same 
thing is referred to in the first book of the Republic: wepvopa 
Kal ovk amopvrre.'4! After the children were washed and 
dressed by the nurses, they were brought to their mothers who 
137 Poen., 29-30. 
138 Vitruvius, De Architectura, iv, 1, 9. 


189 Aeschylus, Choe., 750ff. 140 Menander, Samia, 31-3. (Capps.) 
141 Plato, Rep., 348A. 
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took them up and played with them.'42_ This fondling of children 
is mentioned in Agamemnon: 
modéa 8 éoy’ év dyxddas 


veotpddou réxvov dixav.'** 


and in Orestes: 
kai yap p €Opewe opixpdv dvra, Toda de 
pirnpar’ e€emdrnoe, Tov "Ayapéuvovos 
maid’ ayxddaror mepipepav.'*4 


That it was resorted to by the nurses, we gather from Samia, 29 
ff., where we also learn that the nurse used pet-names in speak- 
ing to the children. Aeschines says that Demosthenes acquired 
the nickname BaraXos from his nurse.!* 

In learning to walk the children must have had many a tumble; 
but the nurse was always at hand to pick them up, and clean 
them, and tidy their dress and afterwards find fault with and 
correct them: Kal yap ai ritOau Tots maidious TecovVaL ov Aot- 
Sopynodpevar mpootpéxovow, add’ Hyeipay Kal Karéoreday, 
ei?’ ovtws éemum\yTrovat Kal Koddlovor.'4* Epictetus speaks 
of a nurse beating the stone which had caused a child to stumble.!47 
Philoctetes, miserably crawling along the ground to obtain food, 
likens himself to a child without its kind nurse: 


rér’ dy eidvdpevos, mais drep &s pidas riOnvas.\? 


Plato speaks of a method nurses had of finding out what children 
want. When anything is brought to an infant and he is silent, 
then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he weeps and cries 
out, then he is not pleased.!*® Aristotle thinks that the crying 
of infants should not be restrained since it is conducive to their 
growth: svpdépovor yap mpds avénow,'™ but Plutarch in his 
De Cohibenda Ira says: O7ep obv ai tirOa mpos Ta TraLdia hE 
yovor “un Kale Kai Any” TOTO pds TOV Buoy odK aXp7/- 


12 Plut., De Consol., § 6. 

143 Aeschy., Ag., 723. 144 Hur., Orestes, 462ff. 
145 Timarch., 139. 

146Plut., De disc. amico ab adul., § 28. 

147 Epict., Diss., xix. 14 Soph., Phil., 704. 
14 Laws, 792A. 180 Polit., vii., 17, 6. 
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oTws.'5! By means of amulets and charms the nurses sedulously 
guarded the children against the pernicious influence of witch- 
craft and the evil eye. Demeter, in the Homeric Hymn, pro- 
mises the mother that no harm shall come to the child from 
witchcraft: 


Opeyro, Kot pw €odrra xaxohpadinar tiOnrns 
152 


ovr’ ap’ éemndvoin Sndjoera ov6 brordpvor. 
The amulets were usually of a grotesque character that the sight 
being diverted to them should not make so strong an impression 
on the child.1** On the approach of a stranger, a nurse in charge 
of a sleeping infant would spit towards him as if to keep off from 
the child a possibly evil influence.1*4 Another charm against 
the evil eye is preserved by St. John Chrysostom: BdpBopov 
at yuvatkes €v T@ Baraveiw apBdvovaa Tpodot Kal Hepa- 
mavides KaLT@ SaKTVAM Ypioacal KATA TOU METwMOV TUTOVGL 
Tov TaLdiov Kav epntai Tis, Ti Bovdrerat 6 BopBopos Ti dé 6 
anos; 6>0ahpov rovnpov avactpépa, daci, kat Backaviav 
Kat b@dvov.1% 

At what age the children left the care of the nurses is not cer- 
tain. Chrysippus allows three years to them,!** and according 
to Plato, the boys and girls were separated at six.'57 It seems 
clear that the boys, at least, were sent early to school to keep 
them out of harm’s way: é7el Kai at tirOar Toudde éyovor 
TEpt TOV TaLdiwv ws amiTéov avrots és SidacKdhov. Kal yap 
dv pndérw pablety ayaldv tu Svvwvtat, ddd’ ody haddov ov- 
Sev morjoovow eKel wevovTes.18 


The Nurse and the Grown Daughter 


The tie between nurse and child might continue strong in later 
years. She often remained in the family as the attendant and 
sometimes as the confidante of the young maiden. Thus Naus- 


_ 151 § 10. 182 Hom., Hymn to Dem., 227. 


153 Plut., Symp., v, 7, 3. 164 Pliny, N. H., xxviii, 38. 
165 Kp. i. ad Cor., Hom., 12, 7. 156 Quintilian, i, 1, 16. 
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icaa’s old nurse lights her fire and prepares her evening meal: 


i of mip avéxae Kal elow Sdprov éxdaoper.? 

The same nurse who had tended Phaedra as an infant remained 
in her service until the death of her mistress. Her devotion, 
introduced mainly as a dramatic expedient, is nevertheless life- 
like. Indeed it is the blindness, even to precipitancy, of her love 
of Phaedra which must be held accountable for the method em- 
ployed by her to cure the distemper of her mistress. This she 
herself acknowledges in her answer to Phaedra: 


> ”~ 
COpewd o ebvous T eipi* ths vdcov dé con 
(nrovoa pdappay’ nipov ovxy dBovdopnp. 
ei © eb y &mpéa, xdpr dv év copoiow j* 


‘ ‘ , x ‘ ’ , 160 
mpos Tas TUxXas yap Tas Ppévas KexThpeOa. 


We read that the nurse accompanied the young maiden out of 
doors, guarded her well, looking askance at admirers who were 
attracted by the girl’s beauty: ‘“‘Thou old nurse of a loved. one, 
why do you bark at me while approaching you, and harshly throw 
me into twice as many pains? For you are leading a very beau- 
tiful virgin in whose steps I am treading. See, how I am going 
along my own path. It is sweet merely to look upon her form. 
What grudging of eyes is there, thou wretched one! We look 
upon the forms of even the immortals. . . .’’16 

Still, she is sometimes the go-between in the maiden’s love 
affairs, as in the tale of Acontius and Cydippe.!® So, too, the 
old nurse of Hero dries the tears of her love-sick charge and re- 
ceives her confidence.'** The power and influence of Polyxo, 
the aged nurse of Hypsiple, are evidenced by the fact of her being 
consulted in an affair of state.'*t That these old nurses were 


159 Od., vii., 13. 

160 Four., Hipp., 698ff. 

161 Bruges, Greek Anthology, London, 1893, exxxii. : 

162 This tale was written by Callimachus in his Aetia. There is a prose 
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wont to comfort and console their charges when grown up, we 
learn from the following: 
nure Koupy 
oidbev doracias rodkuny tpopdy audurecvica 


poperac, © 


The Nurse and the Grown Son 


Outside of Homer, we do not find the nurse as actively engaged 
in duties towards the grown son as towards the daughter. Eury- 
cleia continued her care of Telemachus until he came to man’s 
estate. She accompanied him to his chamber, folded and smoothed 
his clothes, and having hung them up, carefully closed the door 
after her.'®° She welcomed him as a son on his return from 
Pylos,!*? and is sought by him as his faithful friend. She 
gently reproved him for having blamed his mother where there 
was no blame,!® yet she was anxious to see him established in 
his rights.” She is the first to recognize her old master and 
former nursling, Odysseus.!71 On the recognition, he addresses 
her by the old name of his childhood, ata, which Telemachus 
also uses.!7? 

The grief of Cilissa for Orestes shows that her love for him 
had endured beyond the nursery days.!73 The unfortunate wood- 
cutter in Callimachus’ Demeter, who had offended the goddess, 
was bewailed by the nurse by whom he had been suckled.1”4 
Moschio’s nurse still retained loving thoughts of her dear child, 
Moschio, and was much interested in the son for the sake of the 
father.!7> The old nurse in Demosthenes’ In Evergum was wel- 
comed by her former nursling as a safe companion for his wife 
during his absence, and his care of her after the robbery is an 
evidence of the esteem in which she was held.!76 A further 
indication of the love and gratitude evinced by young men for 


165 Thid., I., 269ff. 166 QOd., I., 427 ff. 

od rae xvii, 31ff. vi het ii, eo 

at? Utd, Sk aot: 10 Tbid., xix, 21ff. 

171 Thid., xix, 468. 172 Thid., ii, 349, xix, 482. 
178 Aeschylus, Choe., /. ¢. 174 Demeter, 90. 


175 Menander, Samia, /. ¢. 176 Demosth., In Evergum, /. ¢. 
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the nurses of their childhood is shown in the relatively large num- 
ber of monuments and epigrams dedicated to them.!”” 


The Nurse in the Household 


When the nurse was not occupied with the child, she owed 
towards the household, duties which are specifically mentioned 
in Homer; but not so clearly defined in later authors. Thus the 
nurse of Eumaeus is engaged in washing when she is seduced by 
the pirates.‘ Eurycleia is the mainstay of the house in Ithaca, 
having complete charge of the domestic arrangements. In the 
morning, she gives her directions for the day’s work to the female 
slaves!”? over whom she has joint supervision with the mistress. !* 
These, she taught how to perform the various works of the house — 
making beds, strewing couches, carding wool, setting tables and 
cleaning rooms. Besides, she is the stewardess of the household: 


év d€ yurn tapin vixras re Kal jap 

éox’, i mavr epvdracce vdov rodudpeinow, 
Evpixder’, "Qos bvyarnp Merrnvopidao.'*! 
and to her Telemachus applies for provisions for his journey.'*? 
It is characteristic of her to keep the best wine against the home- 
coming of Odysseus. !** 

Demeter enumerates the duties incumbent on a nurse in addi- 
tion to her nursing cares: 


olai re tpodoi ciot OepictromdAwy Bacirnov 


, ‘ ’ \ , > , 
maid@y kai Tapia katc Sopata nxnevta. 


kai Sopara tnpncaiut, 
, , , a , a | 
kai ke A€xos oTopéecayue pvx@ Oalduov edrnktov 


> - 
deomdécvvov, kai « épya didacKnoaips yuvaikas.'** 


They are substantially the same as those of Eurycleia. 
So far as we can see, the nurse of Tragedy is occupied almost 


177 Cf. Chap. V. 178 Od., xv, 420. 


179 Od., xx, 149. 180 Tbid., xxii, 420-5. 
181 [bid., ii, 345ff. 182 [bid., ii, 349ff. 


183 [bid., ii, 352. 
184 Hom., H. to Demeter, 103-4; 142-4. 
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exclusively with the mistress. The nurse of Medea, however, 
affects a superior tone in speaking to the TaLdaywyds, 85 and 
gives him directions concerning the children.** In a similar 
way the nurse of Comedy seems to have authority over some of 
the servants.'°7 


General Characteristics of the Nurse 


Instances of the love and devotedness of nurses are not want- 
ing in the literature. From Homer down, we see the nurse as a 
kind mother lavishing love and affection on the child that she 
nursed. In the Odyssey, Eurycleia is represented as loving 
Telemachus more than did the other women: 


kal érpede turOdv édvra.'*8 
and Penelope bears witness that Eurycleia had diligently nursed 
and tended Odysseus: 


ev tpehev #5 driradre.'*? 

Right willingly did the old nurse give her services to one who 
reminded her of her master. She is the first to recognize him 
by the scar he had received in his youth. Then 


thy & dua xdppa kai adyos &de hpeva, ro 8é of doce 
+ 190 


Saxpuddi mARGOrv, Oarepy d€ of Erxero horn. 

A picture of true devoteness is given by Herodotus,'! where 
a nurse takes an ugly child every day to the temple of Helen to 
implore the gift of beauty for her charge. 

Stesichorus! and Pindar! assert that it was the nurse who 
saved Orestes from his mother after his father’s murder. Aeschy- 
lus calls her Cilissa, and points her out to us as full of love and 
devotedness for the child. Such is the devotion of Medea’s 
nurse for her mistress that the old wa:Saywyds is surprised to 


185 Hur., Medea, 60. 186 Thid., 90. 

187 Menander, Samia, 40. (Capps.) 188 Odd., I, 406. 
SONG) Am, 354. 190 Ibid., xix, 471. 

191 yj., 61. 192 Frag. 42. (Bergk.) 


198 Pyth., xi, 28. 194 Choe., 738-82. 
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see her outside the place without Medea.’ The nurse in the 
Trachiniae shows real grief for the fate of her mistress,!%*° while 
Phaedra’s nurse attributes her unwise action to excess of love, !” 
and Hypsipyle’s nursling is as dear to her as her own child.’ 
Fidelity is the attribute which characterizes Aristophanes’ 7077) 
Tpopds.*® A good instance of the nurse’s care for the child 
is given in Menander, where an old nurse, seeing a child crying 
and neglected, goes up to it and says: ‘My darling, and my prec- 
ious, and where is Mama?” She then kisses it and walks about 
with it until it stops crying, when she says to herself, ‘‘Ah me, 
it seems but yesterday I was nursing that dear child, Moschio, 
and now that a child is born to him!” Then toa young girl who 
comes running in from outside: ‘Bathe the child, can’t you? 
What is this? Is it because it is his father’s wedding day that 
you have no care of the little one?”’?” 

Examples of tender attachment are also met with in real life. 
Demosthenes furnishes a typical illustration in Oration, xlvii. “I 
explained to the interpreters the attachment of the woman to our 
family, the cause of my having her in my house, and that she 
had lost her life in the defense of my property. She had no kind 
of family connection with me, except that she had been my nurse.” 

In contrast to these, we have but few instances of unkindness 
on the part of the nurse. However, the perversity of human 
nature is exemplified in the illustration Plutarch gives: “For 
nurses, who are often rubbing the dirt off their infants, sometimes 
tear the flesh and put them to torture.’””! This contrary note 
is again struck in Stobaeus,”? where the lack of skill and teasing 
humor of some nurses is portrayed. The child is hungry, the 
nurse obliges it to sleep; it is thirsty, she gives it a bath; it is 
sleepy, she keeps it awake by shaking rattles in its ears. Aris- 
tophanes, too, does not spare those nurses who rob their nurslings 


195 Medea, 52. 196 Soph., Trach., 871ff. 

197 Hipp., 698. 

198 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. VI, Euripides, Hyps., fr. 60. 

199 M., ii, 1965. 

200 Samia, 40ff. St. Paul instances the nurse as the examplar of "ii pt 
but “nurse” here is usually interpreted “mother.” Cf. I, Thess., ii, 7. 
as édy toopos Pdlan ta éavtis téxva. 
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of a part of their meal.”* Though the chattering” and tippling 
propensities” of the nurse are sometimes referred to, we do not 
read that they led her to neglect the child. In fact, neglect and 
unkindness to children are not characteristic of the Greek nurse 
as popularly conceived. Of this we have ample evidence from 
the number of metaphors employed in the literature wherein 
the nurse figures and always in a good sense. One’s fatherland 
is frequently called a nurse, since the care and nurture bestowed 
on a man by his country is like that given the child by the nurse. 
We read of the much-nourishing nurse, Greece (EAAdSos aunry- 
pa wodvOpérrovo tuOyvys);2* your motherland, most beloved 
nurse (yn Te pytpi, Puiirdrn Tpod@;)®” this, thy country, 
nursed thee: 
(obr’ evvop? eias obre mpoodurés mode 


78, fo epee, rHvd amoorepav pariv;)** 


Apollo may love me as caring for his dear nurse, i. e. the island 
of Delos (KivOios aivyon pe pidns adéyovra uO yvns), and 
many other examples. The dinner table is styled the nurse of 
life (Biov tuOjvy).2° The dove keeping the snake from her 
brood is an all-attentive nurse: 


(Spdxovres Ss tis Texvov 
bmepdédorxev Aexaiwov Svoevvdropas 
mavrpodos mmedeuds.)?1? 


The fountains are called the nurses of Bacchus, because the 
water being mingled with the wine increased the quantity of 
the wine.?!2 

Thus we find that in the performance of her fourfold office 
towards child, grown daughter, grown son, and household, the 
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nurse exhibited a tender devotion towards the family in which 
she lived and especially towards the members of it who had been 
the former objects of her care. 


CHAPTER IV 
NURSERY TALES AND LULLABIES 


The importance of the nurse in Greek life may be judged from 
the fact that to her as well as to the mother was entrusted the 
early education of the child. Quintilian quoting Chrysippus, 
whose treatise on Greek education has unfortunately been lost, 
says: ‘“‘Those advise better who like Chrysippus think that no 
part of a child’s life should be exempt from education. For 
Chrysippus, though he has allowed three years to the nurses, yet 
is of the opinion that the minds of children may be imbued with 
excellent instruction even by them.’’2!8 The same author wishes 
nurses to be women of some knowledge. At any rate, they 
should be the best circumstances allow.?44 If we can judge 
from Republic, 348 a, the nurse taught the children to distinguish 
between ordinary words: ei7é por, €by, @ LaKpares, TeOy | cou 
cor; es 5 Tol Ce, egy, Kopul@vTa TEPLOPa Kal OVK G7rO- 
porrer Sebuevov, 6s ye avTn ovde mpdBara ovde TOLMLEVA “Yuy- 
VOOKELS. 

The first lessons of the nurse were imparted by means of stories 
and songs, when children were not of an age to learn gymnastic. 
Of this Plato makes mention in the following passage: ov pav- 
Odves, 7 nv & eye, ore mparov Tots Tatdious psdous heydpevor; 
Touro 5€ mov ws TO Odo elrety peddos, ev. d€ Kal adyOy. 
mporepov dé pvOors pds Ta ma.dia 7 yupvacios xpaneda,?%8 
Furthermore, he would have mothers and nurses mould the 
minds of the children by means of these tales: meioopev Tas 
tpodous Te Kal untépas TAdTTEW Tas Wuxas adTav Tots pUOoLS 
modu paddov } TA T@paTa Tals KEepoiv,2!6 

In ancient literature, however, we find only isolated traces 
of nursery tales which may perhaps be accounted for by the con- 
tempt with which the Greeks regarded this form of literature, 


213 Quintilian, I. 1, 16. 214 Tind., I. 1, 4. 
215 Plato, Rep., 377A. 216 Rep., 3770. 
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an inference drawn from Socrates’ answer to Hippias: wou yat- 
povow ot Aaxedaydrior, are moda elddtt- Kal ypavTat 
@omTEp Tals per BiTioW oi Taldes TPds TO Hdéws LvOOAOYT- 
gau.247 More emphatic is his answer to Gorgias: Taya 8° ody 
tavra vos co. Soxet \éyerOar, womEp ypads- Kal Katadppo- 
vets avTov.* In a similar strain writes Lucian: er. wou ypaov 
polo Ta eyoueva €or.29 Disconnected as are the allusion 
to nursery tales and notwithstanding the contempt in which 
they were held, we have sufficient evidence to prove their exis- 
tence and suggest their character. 

Nurses had many ways of acting on the imaginations of their 
young charges in order to secure their obedience, to quiet them 
or put them in good humor. The choice of the tales depended 
on the nurse and on the intelligence of the children whom they 
nursed 61a pvodoyias,?” and quieted again by tales after they 
had beaten them: kafamep ai tirOai Ta maidia, éredav avrots 
mryynyas euBdrwor tapaprvlovpevar Kal yapilouevar pvdov 
avTois vaoTEpov SunyyoavTo.2! This recounting of tales is also 
mentioned by Philostratus: kat katrapv0oddoye pe 7 TiTOn xa- 
prevrws,?? 

As a substitute for the sandal, which according to Lucian??* was 
energetically applied, they sometimes told the children stories 
of an awe-inspiring character. The time-honored bogey was 
always in requisition to frighten them into good behavior, while 
there were tales of a pleasing character for the good children. 
These two classes of tales which we may designate as protreptic 
and apotropaic are clearly defined by Strabo in the following 
passage: Tois Te yap TaLol mpoadepopey Tors HOEis pUOovs 
els mpotpomy eis amoTpomHy Sé Tovs PoBepovs.?%4 

We shall first consider the apotropaic tales, or bogeys. Of 
these, the most frequently mentioned is Lamia who is so inti- 
mately connected with the domain of fable that Plutarch called 
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Demetrius Md0os because the name of his mistress was Lamia: 
Anpoxapys 5€ 6 Xddtos Tov Anunrpiov éxadhe. MvGov- elvan 
yap avT@ kat Aapiav (Adprav).225 

From Diodorus we learn that she was of Libya: tis rovvopa 
€roveiduatov Bpotots ovK olde Aapias THs AuBvoriKns ye 
vos.2 The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 758, says that she 
was a Libyan woman with whom Zeus consorted, not without 
the knowledge of Hera, who being jealous, destroyed Lamia’s 
children. When they were killed and she was overburdened, 
Lamia killed the children of others.227. Therefore, nurses called 
Lamia to them to frighten children. And the story is told how 
she by the counsel of Hera passed her life sleepless, so that day 
and night she was in continual pain, until Zeus taking pity on 
her made her eyes removable.2% Plutarch thus speaks of her 
in De Curiositate: vdv 56€ w@omep év TO pvOw Thy Adpiay & 
yovow: olkou pev adew Tupdryp, ev ayyei@ tiv Tos dPOah- 
povs exovoayv amoxemevous e&w S€ mporovoay émriber Bar 
kat Bdérev. Her singing would attract children to her abode 
but they had a chance to escape when her eyes were €v ayyelq.22° 

The fear which children had for the Lamia is referred to by 
Lucian in a passage where he is speaking of the stories told to 
children: uvOidva raider Woyas Kydreiv Suvdpeva em THY Mo- 
ppo kat tHv Adpav SedidTwv.2* She was said to devour 
children alive. Whence Horace: ‘‘Neu pransae Lamia vivum 
puerum extrabat alvo.’’?%! Philostratus represents her as a 
monster, possessing the blood-sucking reputation of the vampire.?%? 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions her in a passage in which 
he is treating of the fables of earlier historians: Aapias twas 
ioTopourTes ev VAaLS Kal VamaLs EK yNs avienevas, Kal valdas 
apdiBiovs €x taptdpwr eLiovoas Kal dia medayous vnxope 
vas Kat puEd0epas, Kat Tavras eis Gutiiav avOpamois ouveEp- 
Kopevas, 3 


225 Plutarch, Dem., 27. 226 xx, 41. 
227 Scholia on Peace, 758. 228 Tbid on Waspa, 1035. 
229 Plutarch, De Curios, 2. 230 Philops., 2 
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Lamia plays an important part in modern Greek nursery tales, 
where she is portrayed as a monster, hideous and deformed, hun- 
gry for human flesh, partaking of the nature of the Harpy, the 
Gorgon, and the Empusa.?*4 Belief in her is so common in 
Greece that Wachsmuth says when a child dies suddenly they 
say: TO Tawdl Td em€e 4 Adpia.?% 

With Lamia, Strabo groups: Topyo kat 6 ’EqudArns Kai 7 
Moppohvxn.”** That the hideous aspect of the Gorgon was 
used as a bugbear, may be gathered from Aristophanes, Achar- 
nians, 582, where Lammachus is bidden to take away his shield 
which has the Gorgon for a device: am€éveyKe rou HY pmoppova. 
As if the speaker said: “‘Take away the representation of the 
Gorgon which strikes terror into me, as 40py.@ does into children.” 
Mormolyke is called the nurse of Acheron, husband of Gorgyce 
by Sophron.**” The significance of the name is derived from 
poppodvcea, the general term for « bogey” of which Plato, 
speaking of the fear of death, says: 7 Sedvevar tov Odvaror, 
OOTEP TA LoppohvKera.?% 

To the apotropaic nursery tales belong also the stories of Acco 
and Alphito which are classed together by Plutarch: rHs ‘Ax- 
kous kal THs “Addutods 8 av Ta TaLddpia TOD KaKoo-yoNElW 
at yuvaikes aveipyovow-2 According to Hesychius the word 
Acco is etymologically connected with doKés and axkdp, so that 
by Acco was originally meant a bugbear which carried off naughty 
children in a bag. In a similar manner Alphito, from aAdura 
is explained. 

Another favorite of the nurses was Gello: Saiuev Av yuvat- 
Kes TA veoyva Tadia haciv apadateuv. (Hesychius.) Zeno- 
bius, iii, 3, explaining the proverb, Tehho Tadapirwerpa, says 
of her: TeAdo yp Tus HV mapbevos, Kal €7eL07) ddpws erehev- 
THE, pacity ol Aéo Brow aurns TO pavracpo. emupour ay emt 
Ta Tadia, Kal TOs TOY ddpwv Davdrouvs aitn avaTiéacr, 
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Méprytar Tavrns Lampo.2 Hesychius also styles her etOwdov 
"Eurrovons. The Empusa here referred to is placed in the same 
category with Lamia and Mormolyke: 7 XpPNTTH vippn pia 
TOV "Eptrovaov eat, as Aapias Te Kal poppmodokias ot Tod- 
Not yyovvrat.24! She possessed the property of assuming any 
form she pleased: “For they were travelling by a bright moonlight 
when the figure of an empusa or hobgoblin appeared to them that 
changed from one form into another until finally it vanished into 
nothing.”’242, According to the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
iii, 860, Hecate often sends out ghosts, the so-called “Exatatpa 
and often changes her form, wherefore she is called Empusa. 
Aeschines’ mother acquired the nickname Empusa €« Tov mavra. 
qovewv,*4* according to the Scholiast wavTa Ta atoypa Kat 
avoo La. 
Another bogey was the Strigla, the Roman Strix (Mod. Greek 
otpiyhais), of which mention is made in a fragment of an 
ancient nursery song: 


, 9) 2 “ , / ete ~ 
Srpiyy anoropreiv vuxriBoav, orpiyy amd daar, 
244 


dpuiv dvevupiay @kumépovs emt vaas. 
The wolf had also its place in this literature, since its name 
was used in the same manner as the bugbears mentioned above: 


"Aypotkos nreiAnoe vytrio tirOn 
> 246 


kKraiovre “Tlatvorw* pn oe TO doK@ pipo. 
A good example of the way in which children were frightened 
by these bogeys is given in Theocritus, where Praxinoe who wants 
to go out to the Adonis festival says to the child who runs after 
her erying: 
ovk aw Tv, Téxvov ’ Mopyo, Sdxver immos * 


ddkpve, dooa Oéders* ywrdv 8 ov Sei oe yeverOai.™*® 
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Another instance is given by Callimachus in the Hymn to Artemis, 
where he tells that when a mother in Olympus cannot get her 
daughter to obey her, she calls one of the Cyclopes, and the in- 
defatigable Hermes appears immediately with his face smeared 
with soot to personate the Cyclops. Then the child hastens in 
fright to her mother and puts her head on her bosom: 


GX’ Gre koupdar tis dmeibéa pnréps Tevdyxe, 
pnrnp pev Kuxdoras €y emi madi Kadiotpei, 
"Apyn, i) Srepdmny* 6 dé Saparos €k puxdroro, 
€pxetat ‘Eppeins orodin Kexpnuevos atbn. 


ae \ , , 247 
auTika Tv Koupnv HOpPLVOCETAL. 


The Scholion on this passage says: Katam\yxKtiKa poBepa. €K 
perapopas THs moppovs TA Bpehyn hoBovons.2% The popped 
here spoken of was a woman of horrible and monstrous aspect 
which Hesychius calls 76 PdByrpov Tots madious. Xenophon 
likens the fear of the allies to that which young children have for 
poppe: ot pev Aakedatpovion emoKonrey €ro\pov ws ot OVp- 
payor poBowro Tovs meATacTAs, WoTEP poppydvas TraLdG- 
pva?4? Aristophanes also makes use of this word: 


ovdev déouel’, SvOpwre, tis cis pwdppovos.”°° 


opis Exovra Kai Adqous, Seiv’ arta poppopamda.*> 
as 5) katamidpevds pe. popya tov Opdcous.”*? 

Such were the tales told by nurses to frighten children into good 
behavior. We cannot but think that these stories, although they 
secured obedience for the time being, must have had a deleterious 
effect on the children. This view is substantiated by a passage 
of Lucian: ‘‘If you do not want to fill these boys’ heads with 
ghosts and hobgoblins, postpone your grotesque horrors for a more 
suitable occasion. Have some mercy on the lads: do not accus- 
tom them to listen to a tangle of superstitious stuff that will cling 
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to them for the rest of their lives and make them start at their 
own shadow.’’?53 

What the children naturally preferred to these threats were the 
stories told to put them to sleep or to amuse them — the pro- 
treptic tales. The nurses had a store of such tales, and ypa@y or 
titOav pv0ou have grown into a proverb.?4 

The subject-matter of these tales was the actions of the gods 
and heroes of mythology: yeyovas avros é€k Ads te kal TIS 
tov Syjpov apxnyérov Ovyarpds: azep at ypatar adovar, 255 
Hence the telling of them might have the greatest influence on 
the moral education of the children. Plato, therefore, enlarges 
on the care to be taken in their selection, so that the children 
might not receive immoral impressions and false ideas: ap ovv 
padiws ovTw Tapyooper Tos EmiTUXoVTas VTd TOV emUTUYXOV- 
tov pvOovs macbevras akovew Tovs matdas Kal LapPBave 
év Tats Wuyxats ws émt 7d odd éevavrias Sd€as exelvais, as, 
éradav tehewfadow, exe oinodpela Seiv avrovs;** He 
therefore establishes a censorship of the writers of fiction, and 
rejects even Hesiod and Homer: mp@rov 81) jiv, ws €ouKer, 
émuataTnréov Tois pvOorrovots, kal ov pev av KahOov ToLnTo- 
ou, éyKpitéov, dv 8 av wy, aoKxpiréov. Tos 8 éyxpiOevras 
meio opev TAS TPOpods TE Kal uNTEpas éyew Tols TaLoi.257 As 
a matter of fact, all sins that men could commit were imputed 
to the gods by these poets.?* 

The story of Zeus who thrust his father from the throne would 
teach children disloyalty to parents,?*® while his amorous con- 
nections with goddesses and mortals could not but have a perni- 
cious effect on young minds. Plutarch thinks nurses should be 
restrained in the selection of these tales: zn Tovs TUydvTas pv- 
ous rots maidious éyev, va py Tas TovTwY Wuyas e€ apy7s 
avoias Kat duapOopas avatipmracba cvpBaivy,?© and Ari- 
stotle wishes to place these matters under the supervision of the 


253 Lucian, Philop., 37 (Fowler’s Translation). 

254 Plato, Gorgias, 527; Hip. Maj., 286; Lucian, Phil., 9. 

255 Plato, Lysis, 295D. 256 Thid., Rep., 377B. 
257 Tbid., Rep., 377D. 

258 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Math., ix, 193. 

259 Cf. Aristoph., Clouds, 904; Plato, Laws, 8860. 

260 Pseudo-Plut., De Lib. Ed., § 5. 
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Paedonomoi: Kat mept Aéywv te kal pvOwv moiovs TiWas 
aKxovew Set Tos THALKOUTOUS Emipehes EoTW TOIs apxovEL”r, 
ods Kahovor Traldovdpous.?*! 

On the other hand, ancient mythology is so full of humor and 
imagination and so rich in amusing adventures, that many of 
these same stories might do excellent service to-day as nursery 
tales. For example, the story ot the inventiveness of Hermes 
even in his cradle, the adventures of Odysseus, the labors of Her- 
cules, and many others would furnish enjoyment to many a child.?® 

Philostratus records that nurses made use of the tale of Theseus 
and Ariadne: ore THv “Apiddvny 6 Onaeds ddixa Sp@v Kareh- 
mev ev Aia TH VHTw KaNeddovca TaXav, Tov Kal TiTOns SidKy- 
gas, copai yap éxeivar TA TOLAavTa Kal Saxpvovcer em avTots 
orav eOedworr.?® 

The magic rings which Timolous wishes for in Lucian, seem 
to have been borrowed from a nursery tale,?** and the story of 
the ring of Gyges, which rendered its wearer invisible, contains 
elements of the nursery tale.?®* Stories told for comfort and 
consolation are alluded to by Euripides, where Amphitryon 
counsels Megara to tell tales to the children disturbed over their 
father’s absence: 


GAN jovxate kai Saxpuppdous Texvav 
mnyas apaiper kal mapevknrar Adyors, 


krerrovea pvOois dOAivous kdomas Sums.” 


At the festival of the Oschophoria, the telling of old fables and 
tales to children was part of the ritual.?® 

The style characteristic of modern nursery tales was in vogue 
in classical times, as we learn from Aristophanes where the first 
words of a tale correspond to our well-known “‘Once upon a time.” 


ovTw mor’ Hv pis Kal yad7. 7% 


. . . . \ 4 
The Scholiast commenting on this line says: tpdos THY ovvyAAear, 
lal ‘\ 
6r. Tov pvOov mpo€ratToy ovTwS, olov, HY OUTW yépwY Kal 


261 Aristotle, Pol, vii, 17. 262 Cf. Kinglsey’s “Greek Heroes.” 
263 Philostr., Imag., i, 15. 264 Navigium, 42. 
265 Plato, Rep., 359D. 266 Hercules Furens, 98ff. 


267 Plut., Theseus, 23. 268 Wasps, 1182. 
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ypavs. kal TlAdrov € ev Daidpy (237 B) av. ouTw 57 Tats pand- 
ov d€ pepakioxos’ tovtw 8 joav épdorat wavy moddoi. 
There is another instance in Lysystrata, where the semi-choruses, 
telling each other a little nursery tale begin: 
ovrws Hy more tile 
ovT@ . uid 

The purpose of all these tales is training to virtue, and is well 
expressed by the Scholiast on Hermogenes, Progymnasmata, i.e.: 
Tov poor afvovor mpoo dye Tots veois ori TAS uxas avT@V 
ampos To Bédriov pvOpiley Sdvarar, 

We conclude that there was at Athens a store of popular tales 
for the amusement of children, many of which were attributed 
to Aesop whom Herodotus calls Noyomrouds.2 The word Aoyo- 
qo.os seems to indicate that a prose version of his fables may 
have circulated in Athens in the time of Socrates.271_ What is 
certain, however, is that these tales were very much enjoyed and 
that Socrates himself versified some of them.?72 The so-called 
Aesopic tales began ‘‘Aesop said.’’?73 Other tales were classified 
as Libyan, Cyprian and Sybaritic, distinguishable by the opening 
words: “‘A man (or a woman) of Sybaris (or of Libya or of Cypris) 
said.’’?74 A further distinction between the fables of Aesop 
and those of Sybaris is that the latter were political and about 
men; the former, ethical and about animals.2”*> A AvBukds pv- 
Qos is mentioned by Dion Chrysostom employed to calm children 
after they had been chastised.?”6 


LULLABTES 


Allied to the nursery tales are the lullabies of the nurses ‘‘aussi 
vieux que le monde et qui dureront autant que lui,’’?’’ which 
Athenaeus calls kataBaveadynoes: at 5€ trav titOevovcay 
@oai kataBavkalyoes dvowalovra.? They are also called 


269 Aristoph., Lys., 781-793. 


270 ji, 134. 
271 Croiset, Hist. de la lit. grecque, Paris, 1898, vol. 2, p. 475. 
272 Plato, Phaedo, 600D. 73 Theon, Progymn., 3. 


274 Aristophanes, Wasps, 1427. Cf. ie Hermog., Progymn. ay 

275 Scholion on Aristoph., Wasps, 1259. 

276 Dion Chrysostom, 4, 163R (Dindorf). Cf. also Schol. on Birds, 807. 
277 Croiset, vol. II, p. 19. 278 Athenaeus, 618E. 
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Baveadypara?” from Bavxaddw “to lull to sleep” onomato- 
poetically formed from the nurse’s song. Plato refers to them in 
the Laws where he says that when mothers and nurses are desir- 
ous to put their children to sleep, they do not bring them to a 
state of quiet, but on the contrary of motion, Kal od ovyyv, adda 
Tia pedwdiav, 

The following passage from Aristotle seems to indicate that 
they were simple melodies without words, sung to a certain 
rhythm: 81a ti pvOu@ Kai peda Kal dlws Talis cuudwvias 
Xalpovor mavrTes; FH OTL Tals KaTa piow KwWyoEo yalpomev 
Kata pow; onpeioy dé 76 Ta TaLdia EvOds yeyopeva Kaipe 
avrots.”! 

Chrysippus assigns a peculiar tune for the lullabies of nurses.” 
Sextus Empiricus very appropriately styles them a metrical 
humming (€upedAns puvipiopa).** It is probable also that to 
these melodies, the nurses adapted improvised words, as we do. 
This view is borne out by the fact that certain specimens exist 
which are imitations or elaborations of those really in use at the 
time they were written. The Lullaby of Alemena in Theo- 
critus is an instance: 


evder éua Bpéhea yAvKepdy kali éyépotpov Umvov" 
evder cua Woxa, bv ddeAded, etaoa réxva * 


bABtor evvaforabe, kai dABior d@ ixerOar.7** 


The melody of these lines is beautiful; the crooning sound of 
the open vowels in the first two, the rounded refrain of the last, 
with its repeated oAvou and rhyming halves give it all the char- 
acteristics of a lullaby.” 

Not less beautiful are Simonides’ lines in the fragment called 
“The Lament of Danae.’”’ While tossed about by the waves, 
she sings her child to sleep with these words: 


KéAopar edde Bpéos, ebdérw, S¢ médvros, 
eg? fA 
etdér@ 8 duérepov Kaxdv. 


279 Socraticorum Epistolae. Cf. also Hesychius. 

230 Plato, Laws, 790£. 281 Problems, xix, 38. 
82 Quintilian, I, 10, 32. 283 Adv. Math., 6, 32. 
284 Tdylls, xxiv, 6. 

285 Cf. Cholmey, Theocritus, London, 1901, p. 343. 
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peraBoria dé ris havein Zed marep, éx ceo. 
Srre 8¢ Oapoadéov Eros 


etxopuat kai vdogu Sixas, cvyyvwbi por.78* 


The spirit of rest which pervades the song of the chorus to the 
sorely-suffering Philoctetes suggests the lullaby: 
inv d8ivas adais, Urve 8 ddyéov, 
evades jpiv €dOous, 
evaiwv, evaiwv, dvak* 
dppacr 8 avtioxous 
rav & atyAay, & réraray ra viv.2*7 
Finally, we have another recollection of the nurse’s song in 
Orestes : 
métua, wéTua vos, 
tnvoddreipa trav modvrévev Bporar, 
épeBdber iO, pore pore KaTdmrepos 
rév "Ayapepnvdnov émi Sdpor. 
imo yap adyéwv tnd re cvppopas 
& corxdueO’, oixdueOa. xKrimov nyayer’* ovdxi oiya 
siya puAaccopeva ordpuaros 
dva xédadov ard h€éxeos 7- 


avxov imvov xdpw mapetes, pira ; 


These are but the traces of a class of songs, which without 
doubt were employed by the Greek mothers and nurses to lull 
the children to sleep. From the very nature of these songs, it 
is highly improbable that any lullaby should survive in the litera- 
ture. 


286 Simonides, Fragment 37 (Bergk). 
*87 Sophocles, Philoctetes, 827ff. 288 Euripides, Orestes, 174ff. 


CHAPTER V 
MONUMENTS TO THE NURSE 


The relations between nurse and master were of that sacred 
character which cease not with death. Her sincere and tender 
affection was not only repaid during life by the master’s solicitude 
for her well-being; but after death her memory was frequently 
perpetuated by the erection of monuments. 

The unearthing of many of these has proved a fertile source 
of information concerning the nurse. Her name, sometimes her 
parentage, and even details of her life and virtues find expression 
in the sepulchral inscriptions. 

The commonest form of grave-stone erected to the memory 
of the nurse is the ‘Stele’, a horizontal grave-relief more or less 
ornamented, and usually representing the nurse seated, bidding 
farewell to her master or mistress. Conze in his Die attischen 
Grabreliefs describes several of these. 

The nurse Melitta, daughter of Apollodorus, the metic, is hon- 
ored by a monument erected by her master, Hippostrates, who 
is also represented on the relief. Beneath is the following in- 
scription : 

’EvOade tiv xpnortny titOny Kara yatay Kadvrrer 
‘Immootpdtns* Kal viv mebei ce. 

kai (@cdy o” éidovy, rir, kai voy o° Ere Tie 

ovoay kal Kata ys, Kal Tysnow oe aypt dv (0° 

oida dé cou Ort kai Kata yijs, eimep xpnorois yepas éoriv, 
mporer oot Tial, TirOn, mapa Pepoepdver 


Wovrovl re xeivrat.”®? 


This inscription bears witness to the virtues of the nurse and 
the fond relations which must have existed between her and her 
master, for having loved her during life, he yearns for her when 
she is no more, and promises to honor her as long as he lives, 
thus uniting with those great honors which must necessarily be 
paid her in Hades, if there be there any honor paid the good. 


29 ©. I. A., ii, 2729. Cf. Conze, 340, Taf. lxxxiv. 
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The ‘‘Stele” of Malicha of Cytherea, the Spartan nurse of the 
children of Diogeitus, is engraved with an inscription bearing 
witness to her goodness: 


"EvOade yn xaréxet tirOny rraidev 
Atoyeirov éx TleXomovvngov thvde Sixarcorarny 
MaXixa KvOnpia.?” 


The epithet ypnory so often seen on the monuments finds 
place on those of nurses. Thus the combination tir0n xpynory,™! 
to which is sometimes added the name of the nurse, occurs: 
Ilaidevors tit?n ypnory,*? Tuppixn tpodds xpnory.™ 
Sometimes the name of the nurse and the word rit@y are found, 
as Anuntpia titAn, Xoupivy rirOy,® Butvpa rity, and 
there are instances where the simple word titOn or reirOn oc- 
curs.”7 Then too, the name of the nurse’s country is sometimes 
mentioned in the inscription: Paviov KopuvOia ritOn® and also 
that of her nursling: “Pw&dvn Zawmipov ‘Adeéws rirOy.™ 
Budtn Avowvos “Apakavréws tpodds.™ In these inscriptions 
Tpodds is less frequently used for ‘‘nurse” than titOy. 

Besides the monuments erected especially to nurses, we often 
find the nurse shown on the grave-relief of a mother in the act 
of handing the child to her for the last farewell,®! or holding in 
her arms a young child enveloped in swaddling clothes.** The 
representation of the nurse in this connection is quite in keeping 
with her relations towards the family during the sad hours which 
preceded the burial. While the immediate members of the family 
were considered as the chief mourners, they did not look upon 
it as a condescension to allow the sympathetic heart of the nurse 
to unite its share of grief with theirs.** 

In addition to the sepulchral inscriptions mentioned above, 


rb orl ii, 3111. — ly ii, 4196, 4197. 
%2 [bid., ii, 5050. %8 Tbid., ii, 4109. 
294 Tbid., ii, 3599. 295 Tbid., iv, 4284b. 


296 Thid., iii, 1458. 

297 Thid., ii, 4195; iii., 3384; Kabbadia, 1027. 

298 Thid., ii, 3097. Cf. also ii, 3111. 29 Tbid., iti, 1457. 

300 Tbid., iv, 3553b. 301 Conze, 280, Taf. Ixv. 
302 Thid., 276, 294, 306, 310, 380, 461, 471, 1148, etc. 

803 Cf. Baumeister, Denkmialer, 1885-8, p. 238, Taf. 23. 
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we have literary evidence of the existence of other monuments 
in honor of nurses. Theocritus furnishes the following: 


6 puxkds 768 Erev&e ra Opaioca, 

Mndevos 7d pap’ emi ra 680 Knréypawye KXeiras 
id A , ce ‘ , 

e£eu ray xdpw & yuva ayti thvev 


2 a if ; 
@y tov Kovpoy €Opeve. ti pdv; ere xpnoipa Kadeira.>”* 


The use of ypyoiua in the last line is in accordance with the 
custom referred to before.**4 

Less complimentary to the nurse is the following selection from 
the Anthology, ascribed to Dioscuridus: 


Thy rirOny ‘lépwv Sewrnvida, tHv, Ore mivor 
Zewpor, tm’ ovdepsns OABouperny KvALKOs, 
’Aypav évros €Onxer, iv” 7 pirdkpntos éxeivn 
Kal hOiuévn, Anvav yeirova ropBov €xn.*°° 


The unfortunate weakness of this nurse was made a subject of 
jest with the comic poets.*” 

But more in keeping with the true character of the nurse is 
Callimachus’ epigram, wherein he commemorates the goodness 
of the Phrygian nurse Aeschra, to whose memory her master set 
up her statue in token of gratitude for her nurture: 


Tiy Spvyinv ’Aioxpny, ayabdy yada, macw év écOdois 
Mikkos kai (anv odcay éynpoxdpet, 

Kai POipevny daveOnxev, én” éooopévorow Spacba, 

‘H ypius pactay ws dméxer xaprras. *°% 

Thus from the study of the inscriptions, as well as from the 
literature, we learn that the Greeks had for those devoted women 
who stood to them in place of mother, a tender attachment which 
often continued all through life; and even after the nurse’s death 
they sought to give some expression to it by writing epitaphs 
and erecting monuments to their memory. 


#04 Epigram xx. Cf. also Plut., Thes., 20: xai tgogoy ust" aiti¢g dvoua 
Kooutyny js dsinvvodat tagoy. 

305 Cf. p. 63. 306 Anthologia Pal., 456. 

307 Cf. Menander, Samia, 90, Capps’ note. Cf. Terence, Andria 229. 

308 Callimachus, Epigram 54. 
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